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but be careful to rinse the brush in turpentine and dab it on 
the cloth before starting with a fresh shade or there will be 
danger of the tints losing their distinctiveness. 

The flowers should now be ready for retouching. Shade 
the petals in the lighter parts with the same pink already 
used, leaving the first painting to do duty for the high lights. 
Add a little more carmine before going over the buds and 
calyx, pass this color also over the main stem from which the 
leaves spring, since all the stems are red in this variety of bigonia. 
Shade with light strokes, being careful that the brush is well 
filled with color, bat not so moist as for the first painting; if 
you fetch the color up in places, which you are quite likely to 
do until more experienced, do not try to go over or correct it 
uutil dry, for you will in that ease surely do more harm than 
good. For a third painting, pass a little red- brown over the 
darkest parts of the calyx and buds, and also accentuate the 
stalks with it. Then with a fine outlining brush go over the 
whole outline of the flowers with the same color, taking care 
that the line is very delicate and correct in drawing. 

For decorative work in this and similar designs a conven- 
tional outline is necessary to give solidity and character to the 
work. 

The leaves must now be shaded and, as their treatment is 
broad, a brush of the same kind as first recommended for them 
only a little smaller should be used. The high lights are already 
supplied with the first tint; for the next tone shade with the 
same tints already prepared only reverse them, that is where 
the ground is of the yellow tint shade with the blue tint, and 
vice versa. A beautiful varied effect is thus gained. For the 
darker tones shade with brown -green, and for the darkest of all 



time be especially bad in parts the color can be taken off with 
turpentine and the, faulty parts repaired. Once fired the color 
cannot be removed, until then it can be wiped out any number 
of times. When fired, if apparently more finished in some parts 
than in others or not strong enough in tone, the work can be 
retouched with the same colors as ' before where necessary and 
then fired again, but for such a piece of decoration one painting 
should be all-sufficient. The shape of the plate given is pretty 
and novel, it comes in French china, and the price is about fifty 
cents. The design however would look equally well on an 
ordinary round plate. 



DECORATIVE DESIGNING. 

| HAT is decorative designing ? There is much direct and 
much unmixed imitation in the decorative work of the 
day, but in its highest form decorative designing is a 
creative art whether in dealing with abstract orna- 
ment or natural ornament. Its aim being to produce the beauti- 
ful in form and color, nature, in reference to it, is merely sug- 
gestive. It starts with certain requirements to be met, such as 
the securance of adaptation and general harmony under which 
all natural types demand modification. If the type pertains to 
plants distinguishing characteristics are to be presented, obtained 
from the combination of those of different specimens, certain de- 
tails omitted and accessories to be introduced. In colors the 
decorative artist finds himself constantly confronting illusions, 
for not only according to shadows and transient light are these 
different to the eye than what they really are, but they 
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use dark green No. 7. The leaves must be painted just a little 
stronger in color than intended to be when finished as they will 
fire out slightly. In shading follow always the feeling of the 
leaf, starting from the lights towards the indentations. The 
shading can be retouched until satisfactory, always allowing each 
paintiug to dry first. If in a hurry to go on, the plate can be 
held over a spirit lamp to facilitate the drying. Last of all 
outline and vein the leaves with red-brown. 

Be particular when engaged on decorating china that no 
dust is flying about as it will mar the beauty of the work, for 
this reason also put the plate away when finished where no dust 
can settle on it, and allow at least twenty-four hours to elapse 
before packing it to send away for firing. It is well when prac- 
ticable to subject the work to a gentle heat in order to thoroughly 
harden the colors. The heat from a radiator is excellent. Too 
much heat will destroy the properties of the vehicles used in 
the preparation of the paints for the purpose of fusing them 
properly when in the kiln. 

The plate should be edged with gold, this can usually be 
done, if you so direet, at the places where china is fired. Later 
on I propose to give instructions for gilding, but in the begin- 
ning it is not wise to risk- spoiling your first works by attempt- 
ing too inueh. It will be my endeavor to make my lessons 
progressive so that each time a little more useful knowledge 
may be gained. 

It may be well to mention that should the painting at any 



are affected by their relations to other colored objects in their 
vicinity. What are actually strong greens and reds have under 
such influences, their tones, at times, best rendered by such pig- 
ments as umber and blue, burnt sienna and madder. What ap- 
pears to be scarlet may be merely maroon. It is interesting to 
note what slight modifications will result in perfect beauty of 
decoration. The decorative designer has to note and put to ac- 
count the peculiar beauty of outline in flowers and leaves, the 
diversity of lines and curves, the order of arrangement in plants, 
the conformity of part with part, and, for instance, in buds, the 
evolutions of leaves that bind their several members. These are 
analyzed, combined by fancy or imagination, aided by force of 
reasoning on the application of accepted principles, for the 
methods of decorative art have not to be invented. In conven- 
tional treatment the decorative designer decides whether to in- 
troduce types as directly derived, so simplified as to suit the ex- 
igencies of position. Then there is ornament which is irregular 
whilst more or less naturalistic. Without unduly magnifying the 
office of the decorative designer, it is evident he occupies a posi- 
tion which it requires no little artistic knowledge fully to apprec- 
iate, a knowledge not necessarily involved in mere gratification 
at the results of his work. He has to search out and find out 
how forms in nature are composed, how broken into wavy masses 
of light and shade; to ascertain in plants the proportion of stem 
to foliage, and the bearing of angles and corners of branches to 
stems, recognizing the harmony that prevails, this harmony be- 
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ing illustrated in the circumstance that the profile of a tree or 
plant as cut on the horizon is sketched in the stalk and nerv- 
al res and serrated or plain edge of the leaf. With details out of 
range, the foliage in landscape presents only a modified mass of 
shade, and he adapts his decorative design to the distance at 
which it is to be viewed, the condition affecting its entire char- 
acter. Such is the art of the true decorator, forever adding to 
the sources of enjoyment, clothing structural form with the 
beauty and vitality imparted by thoughtful arrangement of parts 
and harmonizing colors. The products of decorative art, proper 
ly wrought out, are as varied as the individual minds from 
which they emanate. 




JAPANESE FAN ART. 

E are so accustomed to regard the 
ordinary bamboo Japanese fan 
as merely a cheap trifle that we 
are astonished to be told that 
in its native country it is an im- 
portant institution in other re 
spects than as being a necessary 
article of personal equipment. 
Before the newspaper became an 
established power in the land the 
fan to some extent occupied its 
place. At any rate, he who could 
collect Japanese fans of old date 
would find himself in possession 
of a tolerably complete pictorial 
history of the times. Even at the present day fans have occas- 
ionally to be suppressed much in the same way as certain West- 
ern newspapers are suppressed, for no better vehicle can be 
invented for sewing abroad ill feeling, contempt, or ridicule 
against statesmen and officials than by circulating cartoons of 
them, accompanied by vigorous epigrams, on articles which are 
in the hands of all classes at all times. There is no doubt, as an 
instance of this, that much of the ill feeling displayed in Japan 
against foreigners some thirty years ago was due to the exten- 
sive circulation of fans bearing outrageous caricatures of Western 
life and manners. 

When we regard the cheap side of the Japanese fan, we are 
not to imagine that we are looking at a mere creation of the 
artist's fancy, as if we were regarding a Watteau canvas or a 
Dresden China figure. All these gentlemen and ladies — to the 
European eye facsimiles of each other — represent well-known his- 
torical and romantic personages, as familiarized to the public 
through the medium of the theatre. Nor are those hastily 
dashed off landscapes on the reverse side of the fan drawn from 
the imagination, but depict localities around the capital, famous 
shrines, and pilgrim goals, at once recognizible by most people. 
We have said that history and romance are the chief sources 
whence the Japanese fan artist draws his ideas, but, inasmuch 
as. the national history with which the average fan user is fa- 
miliar has become so interwoven with romance as only to be 
distinguishable by the most careful student, for practical pur- 
poses they are the same. 

A very favorite period is that of the ancient mythical rulers 
of the land who preceded the earliest dynasty which is decided 
to be historical — a period much resembling the Arthurian epoch 
of our own history in its attributes of chivalry, heroism, and 
marvel- working. We get Urashima, the Japanese Rip van Win- 
kle, generally represented as a wrinkled old man opening the 
casket given him hundreds of years before by a beautiful girl 
who had been a tortoise he had saved from death. There is 
Ota Dokeram, the great warrior, in the act of receiving the ea- 
melia from the peasant girl of whom he had begged the loan of 
a raincoat— her giving him the flower being deemed a polite way 
of saying that she had no rain coat to lend him, and Saburo, 
the Japanese hercules, generally with his arm warding off rocks 
hurled at him, or combating a host of enemies with a pine-tree 
trunk as his only weapon. 

There is Go Shisho, the poet, always recognizable, as he 
holds a charcoal brazier in one hand, whilst he writes with the 
other; Kintoki, the forest child, slaying wild boars with an axe; 
the famous Yoshitsune and his faithful Benkei, stealing the bell 
from Mi-idera, or writing on the plum tree, or dying pierced by 
scores of arrows ; Soshi, founder of the Taoist philosophy, riding 
on an ox, bald-headed, big eared, and long bearded ; Komachi, a 
favorite type of Japanese beauty, whose life points a moral, as she 
is represented first as the idol of the Court, then as a miserable 
old hag, and lastly as being eaten up by dogs ; there is the 
poetess Murasaki Shikib, always sitting by moonlight in a 
temple on the shores of Lake Biwa, composing her great work ; 
the Japenese story of Bruce and the Spider, represented by Ono- 
no-tufu and the toad; Erado the Penitent, sitting under the icy 
torrent; Watanabe killing the demon spider Oni. There are 
Isangi and Isanami, the creators of Japan and founders of the 
worship of the gods, Isanagri represented in the clouds holding a 



spear downwards, whence a drop of water falls which becomes 
the island of Japan. 

The favorite subjects of romantic history are the sad story of 
the loves of G-ompaehi and Komurasaki, whose grave is still 
pointed out in the suburb of Megaro, near Tokio ; the heroic 
history of the expedition of the forty-seven Ronins, whose graves 
may likewise be seen in the burial-ground at Takanawa, in 
Tokio ; the exploits of Iyeyas, the groom who rose to be emper- 
or, and to found the famous Tokanawa dynasty of Shoguns, and 
whose posthumous name of Gongen-sama is attached to hundreds 
of temples throughout -the country ; and last, but not least, of 
Yoritomo. Nor are the Japanese fan artists above attempting to 
make their pictures point a moral as well as adorn a tale. We 
see Taikobo fishing in order to avoid the wrangling of a shrew- 
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ish wife. There is Daruma, the Buddhist philosopher, who re- 
mained in such a state of abstraction for nine years that he lost 
the use of his legs. There is Kan- Shin crawling through the 
legs of a low fellow who had insulted him, thereby giving a 
lesson in moral courage. There is the great lord, a great lover 
of his flowers, who awakens to find that during his pap the 
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